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270 General Notes. [j^ a 

of 1920-21, from Green Lake, Sask. I call the attention of ptarmigan 
specialists to the fact that all four had the shafts of the primaries black. 
1 have seen no other Sasketchewan ptarmigans. 

Archilochus colubris. Ruby-thboated Humming-bird. — Occasion- 
ally seen in July along the Beaver River, as far north as He a la Crosse. 
The Hudson's Bay Company Agent at Lac la Ronge tells me that it 
occasionally visits his flower-garden in summer; but I did not see it there 
myself. 

Dendroica palmarum. Palm Warbler. — A dried specimen has 
been sent to me from Green Lake, Sask. (The covering letter says, "a 
very pretty little bird.") — John Smith Dexter, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Bird Changes Caused by the Winter of 1917-1918.— The bleak 
winter of 1917-1918, which broke most records for cold or long winters, 
made some remarkable changes in bird-life here, many of which yet re- 
main. The Mockingbird, the Carolina and Bewick's Wrens seem to 
have suffered most, and did not become normal in numbers until the 
winter of 1919-1920. The Golden crowned Kinglet, once very plentiful 
in winter, was very scarce until the spring migration of 1921, since which 
time they have been almost normal in numbers. The Tree Sparrow, so 
far as I know, was never reported from here until that winter and even old 
bird students had never seen one. A few wintered here in 1917-1918, 
several the next winter, even more in 1919-1920, and they were positively 
abundant in 1920-1921. So far I have not seen them this winter, 1921- 
1922, but the weather has been very mild, up until Christmas. Another 
interesting thing about this bird is the way it has prolonged its stay in 
the spring. In 1918 it left Feb. 12; in 1919, Feb. 18; in 1920, Mar. 12; 
and in 1921, Mar. 6. Mr. A. F. Ganier of Nashville, Tennessee, reports 
that the Tree Sparrow has had much the same history in middle Tennessee 
as it has had here since the record-breaking winter. The Towhee, once 
quite plentiful in winter, has just now regained its former abundan ce. 
Just how permanent these changes are or how general in extent they are, 
it will take a long time to tell, but I should like to hear from many sections 
of the country on this subject. — Gordon Wilson, State Normal School, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Arkansas Kingbird and Egrets in Connecticut. — On the afternoon 
of November 4, 1921, while crossing a section of pasture land in east 
Meriden I noticed two birds flying to a large tree about fifty yards dis- 
tant. They alighted a few feet apart, almost facing me, and I trained my 
eight power glasses on the smaller and unfamiliar bird, — for the other was 
a Robin. 

At first glance it reminded me of the Crested Flycatcher; for the belly 
and lower breast were of a clear yellow, but above this a light ash shading 
to an almost white throat. The uncrested head was also of a much lighter 
shade than Myiarchus crinitus, and although no crown patch was visible 
there was a darker section from the lores to the auriculars. 



